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abroad among the people as Jesus had done, helping the poor, healing the sick, and
preaching the gospel of love. Soon after the year 1200, St. Francis gathered about him
a few apostolic followers, and in a few years he had organized several thousand
members into the Friars Minor, or Minorites. The ruling ideas of St. Francis included
the determination to imitate the life of Jesus as closely as possible; a belief in the
latent goodness of all men to be developed through the power of Christian love; a life
of poverty as the best way to serve God; an acknowledgment of the duty of joyfulness;
and love of all the beings of nature as creatures of God. In general, the Franciscans did
great service to the church by reconciling the masses of the people through the
example they set of returning to the humble and simple spirit of ancient Christianity.
St. Dominic, on the other hand, was a severe ascetic, noted for the rigor of his
life and for his administrative activities in organizing the Dominican friars. Like the
Franciscans, the Dominicans abandoned the idea of monastic seclusion and went
among the people to live in poverty, especially in the cities. Profiting from St.
Dominic's genius for organization, the Dominicans soon became a powerful and
centralized agency of the church. They began to flood into the universities in the
belief that an educated clergy was necessary if they were to fulfill their spiritual and
educative mission. The mendicant orders to whom the mantle of innovation within the
church had fallen eventually became the principal instruments for the spread of Latin
Catholic education not only throughout Europe but to Africa, Asia, and America.

C.  THE EMERGENT FORMS OF WESTERN SCHOOLING
The ferment that characterized Western civilization building in the later Middle Ages
was reenacted in the field of education. Popes, bishops, priests, and monks continued
to exercise control over schools, but kings, nobles, merchants, artisans, town govern-
ments, and mendicant friars got into the educational act with increasing relish and
fervor.
Church Schools
The basic character of instruction for learning Latin in the elementary schools of
cathedral and parish churches did not change radically in this period. The new factor
arose as the political quarrels between kings, church, and cities spilled over into
struggles for the control of schools. Just as modern nations have realized that
economic and political development rests in large part upon the power of education,
so the early rulers of the West began to realize, however dimly, the importance of this
relationship. Although the church maintained its strong position in the face of protest
and dissent, definite gains were made by kings and towns in establishing and maintain-
ing schools. This was not a time when comprehensive state school systems were set up,
but the groundwork was being laid for national systems which would eventually
consist of vernacular, or elementary, schools for the ordinary people and classical, or
secondary, schools for the upper classes.
The medieval pattern of school control centered in the church with the pope in